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ARTICULATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE ENGLISH PROGRAMS 


SISTER RITAMARY, C.H.M.? 


English teachers and English departments in Iowa have 
at least the beginning of a progress report to reveal with 
regard to their aim of achieving some articulation between 
high schools and colleges. What the Iowa Council of Teach- 
ers of English has done, and what it is trying to do, is at 
least sufficiently advanced to have drawn a word of praise 
from Dr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of the National 
TEPS Commission. At the Ames, Iowa, state TEPS meeting 
last fall, Dr. Stinnett cited the Iowa English project as a 
worthy example of the kind of cooperation that is needed 
within academic fields for the over-all improvement of 
education. 


The Iowa group is not alone among educators who have 
for many years tried on an informal basis to cope with the 
problem of bridging successfully the transition from high 
school to college. But it differs in that from the usual 
informal discussion stage an organizational set-up, the Iowa 
Council of Teachers of English, has evolved. Within this 


set-up, English faculties began their work by trying to raise 
approval standards for secondary school teachers. At the 
present time the Council is studying the curriculum as 
related to the unity of effort between high school and 
college teachers. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP 


The Iowa Council of Teachers of English is made up of 
members of the English faculties of high schools and col- 
leges. The organization and its method of functioning grew 
out of some informal and formal preliminaries, guided by 
some professors of English in Iowa’s state and private 
colleges, with particular help from the staff of the English 
— and related fields in the State University of 
owa. 

Uncoordinated efforts at articulation were not lacking, 
of course. On an informal basis there will always be an 
effort on the part of some high school teachers to get their 
students ready for college courses. Often, teachers will 


1 Professor of English, Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
7 
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give a final brush-up in English fundamentals for the col- 
lege-bound students—a procedure no one is likely to oppose, 
though many question its effectiveness. Other less desirable 
practices for getting students prepared for college show 
up at times. There are teachers who will secure the college 
reading lists and try to familiarize the students with the 
surface content of the books likely to be required reading. 
This well-meaning effort, in many cases only confuses the 
students as to the purpose of literature and how to read it; 
moreover, the newness is taken off the college experience 
without deepening or enlarging it. Still other teachers will 
try to anticipate the work to be expected in college by 
giving students a wide recognition acquaintance with names 
and titles in American, English, and continental literature. 
Another division of teachers, thinking ahead to college term 
papers, puts the students through a lengthy process of 
looking up and reproducing a large number of readings on 
a broad topic, such as juvenile delinquency, space travel, 
cancer, or Elizabethan literature. While anticipating well 
enough some of the formalities of college research papers, 
this high school experience often engenders a false idea of 
the purpose of such projects, encourages slovenly adjust- 
ment to limited library facilities, allows for habits of inac- 
curacy, and permits students to take an immature approach 
to topics beyond their abilities and resources. These and 
similar well-meaning efforts only serve to blur artificially 
the break between high school and college. It is not surpris- 
ing that, after these attempts at articulation, college teachers 
find the student unprepared for the new climate of col- 
legiate studies and ill-equipped with the basic skills of read- 
ing, writing, thinking, and control of language. 

College teachers on their side have not completely failed 
to reach out an assisting hand to try to make the transition 
to college easier for the incoming freshmen. Colleges have 
constructed and administered placement tests and used them 
for sectioning students according to deficiencies. Teachers 
have begun painstakingly, not with large, college-size units 
of work, but rather with sentences and words, dictionary 
skills, and the fundamentals of grammar. They have taught 
remedial reading to the bright, the average, and the below 
average. Cutting back through the students’ mass of unas- 
sorted facts, formless and colorless attempts at written 
work, and approaches to literature that neglect the nature 
of literature, they have tried to teach students or to un- 
teach them by taking them realistically at the level of devel- 
opment which the high schools had imparted. As a result 
of this accommodation to their limitation, the students’ 
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college-level development was seriously foreshortened. As 
a further result, these ill-taught collegians soon graduated, 
became teachers, and moved back to perpetuate the tradition 
that had begotten them. 


The Iowa English teachers in the colleges faced this 
situation sympathetically and with a desire to understand in 
order to implant something better. “he kind of action 
needed could come more adequately from professional coop- 
eration. Two professional organizations existed for English 
teachers: one the Iowa Association of Teachers of English, 
for staff members of secondary schools; and the other the 
Iowa Colleges Conference on English, for college faculty. 
These groups tried to work cooperatively for a time, became 
better acquainted with the whole situation in English teach- 
ing, talked about mutual responsiblities, and then formally 
affliated in 1956. While the two former organizations still 
retain their individual membership and programs, the joint 
Council sponsors an annual spring meeting, publishes the 
Iowa English Yearbook, and encourages interchange of ideas 
and committee work on common problems and interests. 
The Iowa Colleges Conference on English limits its separate 
session in the fall to research, advanced criticism, and re- 
12 paca of special interest to college and university 

aculty. 

The joint publication, the Jowa English Yearbook, sup- 
plants the ICTE Yearbook, formerly issued by the secondary 
schools. The revamped journal moved from mimeograph 
status to printed format, and from a content chiefly of news 
items to a balance of notices, news, speech reports, articles, 
and business records. 

Committee work was also facilitated by the arrangement 
whereby al! English teachers could hold membership in the 
same professional society. The machinery for action pro- 
grams seems to have reached a satisfactory stage. 


STUDYING APPROVAL STANDARDS 


The Iowa English teachers did not wait for the full 
evolving of the Council into its present form before taking 
action on some of the problems facing Iowa English de- 
partments, and classroom teachers of language and com- 
munication arts. Several years ago panel discussions and 
committee work focused on the prevailing standards for 
the preparation of future English teachers. It was noted 
that in Iowa anyone could teach English legally in the public 
schools if he possessed a secondary school certificate and 
15 hours of English, without regard to level, kind, or 
achievement. College teachers began to reflect that this 
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meant that any sophomore who took an additional three- p 
hour English course (even in English-education or the 1 
teaching of English) would be honored as a prospective 
English teacher. th 
As one step related at least remotely to the first part of th 
the ICTE program, a group of university students from Sl 
various kinds of secondary schools were assembled for a Y 
panel presentation. They were to give their reflections on re 
their high school literature courses, from the perspective pr 
of their college experience. These frank young speakers, ar 
out of the diversity of their backgrounds, helped the E 
audience put together a picture of the state of English pr 
teaching in many of the schools. It was not difficult to § th 
reconstruct the classroom situations from which the pan- SiC 
elists had come and to see in their anonymous teachers a est 
state of floundering on the purpose of literature and on the ace 
way to interest high school students in reading. Above tio 
all, one could see awkward efforts of these teachers to make § fre 
the professional methods which were so large a part of their me 
preparation yield something toward the education of young , 
people in literary studies. Most striking of all was the col 
report of the use of elaborate artificial devices for arousing tea 
interest, coupled with the neglect of the interest potential cha 
in literature itself. tha 
Certainly no further evidence was needed that high pro 
school-college articulation could come about only if secon- S101 
dary school English teachers themselves understood the 
nature of their assignment and were adequately ready to § Mir 
cope with it. Accordingly, the ICTE and its affiliates, in § som 
cooperation with the State Department of Public Instruc- § Mat 
tion, undertook to raise approval standards for English — low 
teachers. This task was made easier by the change in the 
basis for certification and approval standards—the Depart- ] 
ment decided to grant approval for teaching English only on , 
recommendation from the college which prepared the pros- j 
pective teacher. By invitation of the State Department, and t 
in line with its own policies, the ICTE set about encourag- ( 
ing the colleges in Iowa to work together for a degree of e 
similarity in their requirements and for high standards. . 
The ICTE began this phase of its work by appointing a a 
Professional Standards Committee, composed of both high 1 
school and college members. This Committee was instructed ment 
to draw up a “model” program for the guidance of Iowa ‘ 





colleges. The proposals of the Committee were adopted 
unanimously by the ICTE, and by the constituent units of 
the Council: the Iowa Association of Teachers of English 
and the Iowa Colleges Conference on English. The model 
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gene was published in the Jowa English Yearbook, in 
1958. 

As an immediate follow-up, a questionnaire was sent to 
the Iowa colleges in an attempt to discover to what extent 
they had adopted the standards proposed by the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee. In the 1959 Iowa English 
Yearbook a tabular report of answers to the questionnaire 
revealed how much progress had been made toward im- 
proved standards and how colleges compared with one 
another in the preparation given to beginning teachers of 
English in the secondary schools. The over-all degree of 
progress is not startling, but there is reason to believe that 
the Committee’s recommendations have been seriously con- 
sidered. Twenty of the twenty-five colleges have voluntarily 
established higher requirements than the former fifteen-hour 
acceptance norm. Four of the teacher-preparing institu- 
tions now require twenty hours in English, exclusive of 
freshman composition and speech and exclusive of English 
methods. 

Other changes have also been made in several of the 
colleges for the purpose of assuring better preparation of 
teachers of English in the secondary schools. Since these 
changes appear on ICTE recommendations, it is probable 
that the colleges have been influenced in their action by the 
proposals of the committee and by the organized profes- 
sional contacts among schools and departments. 


The ICTE is continuing to circulate its Statement of 
Minimum Standards and to clarify the interpretation of 
some of the items on the report of “Minimum Subject- 
Matter Preparation for Teaching High School English in 
Iowa.” The purpose of the Report is stated thus: 


In addition to being certified to teach at the secondary 
level (grades 7-14), a secondary school teacher in Iowa 
must be approved to teach his particular subject. Work- 
ing within the framework of the new approval regula- 
tions of the Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
(effective August 31, 1958), the Iowa Council of Teach- 
ers of English has formulated these minimum standards 
for the guidance of candidates for approval in English 
and for institutions preparing such candidates. 


The Statement then specifies a number of basic require- 
ments, such as these: 


1. A candidate must have a grade of C in each course 
counted toward minimum approval in English, and 
in one-third of his courses he must have earned an 
A or aB. 
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2. Each candidate must be recommended for approval 
by the English department. 

3. In the minimum twenty hours beyond basic courses 
in composition, speech, and communication skills 
there must be a distribution of courses to include: 
(a) advanced writing; (b) reading the major forms 
of literature studied precisely “as literature”; (c) 
modern English language, with emphasis on gram- 
mar, usage, phonetics, and semantics. A candidate 
lacking adequate preparation in certain subject areas 
will be recommended for teaching in two or three 
areas only—such as ninth and tenth grade English, 
or American literature. 


As an indication of the kind of professional attitudes 
per" Council hopes to impart to future teachers, the Report 
adds: 

The candidate for approval in English should keep 

in mind that the first-rate English teacher goes sub- 

stantially beyond the foregoing minimum standards. 

Besides taking additional course work, he should estab- 

lish ties with professional organizations which work to 

improve the professional status and performance of 

English teachers. 


The Council is not promoting absolute uniformity of 
standards among the colleges; but it is urging that the 
teacher-preparing institutions provide a way for assuring 
that new English teachers are able to teach literature and 
composition and the use and comprehension of the English 
language. Thus, there is a movement toward a fundamental 
condition for articulation between high schools and colleges 
—that teachers in both areas have an adequate grasp of the 
field to be taught and a shared understanding of how to 
read literature, how to shape up written discourse, and how 
to think logically and clearly in the give and take of modern 
English communication. 


BUILDING THE CURRICULUM 


While the work for high-standard approval require- 
ments is still underway, the ICTE is already moving into a 
new phase of its program, the study of the English curricu- 
lum for the secondary schools. 

The practical bond between the high school and college 
curricular offerings is the entrance test given to incoming 
college freshmen; hence, the study of testing is an indirect 
but very effective way of influencing the high school cur- 
riculum. From the viewpoint of the college, efforts at 
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articulation with high school programs are thwarted if 
placement examinations do not tell the teacher what he 
needs to know about the students appearing in one or an- 
other section of Freshman English or Communication 
Skills. The ICCE (the college affiliate of the ICTE), there- 
fore, welcomed the opportunity offered it to participate in 
the construction of college entrance and placement tests in 
English, in cooperation with the Iowa Colleges Scholarship 
and Placement Test Program. A committee of six under- 
took this project. Members were drawn from the English 
faculties of the three state colleges and three private 
colleges. They were assisted by a testing expert and by the 
resources of the Examination Service of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

~ This committee’s assignment was never finished. Its 
incomplete results were absorbed by the newly organized 
American College Testing Program, which supplanted and 
extended the testing experiment that was formerly limited 
to Iowa high schools and colleges. Nevertheless, the work 
of the committee on testing has significance in itself. It 
offered an occasion for members of state and private col- 
leges to draw up some objectives that seemed to them to be 
fitting goals for the high schools. Even in its early stages 
the test construction project began to alert the high schools 
to the type and level of preparation for which the student 
would be held responsible by his college teachers. The 
administering of placement tests in the first semester of 
the senior year in high school stimulates the student him- 
self to look to his deficiencies, if he hopes to do well in 
college; and motivates him to make intelligent use of the 
resources of the curriculum during his final semester. Sum- 
marizing the expected benefits of the testing program, an 
ICTE circular letter last year said: “Statewide use of this 
examination not only will lighten the testing burden of all 
our Iowa colleges and their applicants for admission, but 
will give our high schools a unified idea of the kind of 
preparation and ability we expect from high school gradu- 
ates who come to our institutions.” 

Closely allied with the testing project was a panel dis- 
cussion held under the sponsorship of the Council on the 
question: “Should the State Colleges of Iowa Establish En- 
trance Requirements in English?” Opinions were solicited 
from a university registrar; a testing expert; a college 
president; a curriculum director; a high school principal; 
the president of the IATE (secondary schools affiliate of 
the Council) ; a chairman of freshman English; a coordi- 
nator of composition; and a writing supervisor. It will be 
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readily seen that if the answer to this question were “‘yes,” 
the colleges would virtually control the construction of the 
high school curriculum in its patterns and objectives. 

The Council is now taking another and broader approach 
toward the goal of raising standards through improved cur- 
ricula. In the spring ICTE meeting scheduled for April, 
1960, participants will hear talks and take part in discus- 
sions on the theme of “American Literature in Junior and 
Senior High Schools.” The members are applying themselves 
directly to the question of curriculum construction. In a look 
at “Past Experiences” they will ask: “What results have 
proved worthwhile and not worthwhile in American Litera- 
ture programs?” There will be a review of past goals in a 
discussion on “Goals and Purposes of Junior High and 
Senior High School Programs in American Literature Re- 
considered.” Finally, the crucial issue will be raised: “In 
American literature before and after 1900, what materials 
should be taught and why?” Throughout the program the 
focus of inquiry will be on the objectives of the high school 
English program—on what we are trying to do when we 
teach literature. 


EVALUATION 


With many omissions, this account has attempted to give 
what seem to be the main lines of emphasis in Iowa’s co- 
operative effort to improve the total English program, and 
thereby to make efficient use of both high school and college 
courses for a unified or at least a harmonious end. A few 
points of evaluation seem now in order. 

It may be said that the Iowa experiments are in har- 
mony with a nation-wide concern over the problem of high 
school and college articulation, especially in the field of 
English. On this matter there is a significant statement 
published in a Newsletter of the American Council of 
Learned Societies a little over a year ago. In the “Report 
of the English Panel,’ from a conference held to consider 
secondary school curriculum problems, it says: 

The panel expressed itself as strongly in favor of in- 
creased articulation between high school and college 
teachers of English. Here the ACLS can take a leading 
role in exploring and establishing new avenues of co- 
operation and contact. Most important of these is post- 
baccalaureate training of high school teachers during the 
regular academic year, not through summer sessions and 
extension courses. Subsidies for such a program should 
be sought. There is also a need for substantive con- 
ferences of high school and college teachers, probably 
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to be held at the colleges. It is equally essential, though 
admittedly more difficult, to get the college instructor 
into the high school classroom. It was felt that this 
might be accomplished through inviting members of 
college faculties to serve as specialists and consultants. 

Any improvement, either in high school teaching, in 
the construction of curricula, or of new text materials 
necessarily depends upon the development of a leader- 
ship mechanism whereby new ideas, procedures, and 
philosophies will not be thrown at the proiession care- 
lessly and without preparation, but rather that they 
will be entrusted to groups who have worked coopera- 
tively in helping to develop them.? 


Another state-wide effort was recently reported in an 
article on “College Support for the High School English 
Teacher: the California Experiment.” Under the auspices 
of the College English Association of the Bay Area a state- 
ment was drawn up on “High School Preparation in Eng- 
lish,” after preliminary agreement that “teachers in high 
schools are associated with teachers in the colleges and uni- 
versities in a common enterprise.” The California state- 
ment is an attempt to define the scope of the English 
teacher’s task and to put him in a position “to insist upon 
the importance of his discipline and upon his need to be 
relieved of the responsibility for teaching those miscel- 
laneous and peripheral matters that can only obseure the 
real values of his subject.”4 The California committee 
made clear what it desires in a high school curriculum and 
what it considers to be superfluous or harmful. The com- 
mittee calls for “disciplined written expression,” with em- 
phasis on analysis and organization. The research paper 
is regarded by the group as “generally inappropriate for 
high school,” since it requires a “synthesizing power and a 
kind of motivation which generally do not develop until 
much later.” There is need for reading skills that will look 
forward to the college objective of being able to sense “the 
kind of comprehension that must be brought into play upon 
any given text.” The committee also insists that “in gen- 
eral, literary texts should be read for their unique and 
humane values rather than as documents illustrating social, 





., Newsletter, Volume IX, Number 9 (November, 1958), pp. 


3 James J. Lynch, “College Support for the High School English 
Teacher: the California Experiment,” College English, 21 (Novem- 
ber, 1959), pp. 73-80, 


« [bid., p. 77. 
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economic, or political developments.” Or, in more specific 
terms: 

For the high school student, the primary value even 
of a story of “local color” lies rather in its insight into 
human behavior, its structuring of plot, and its thematic 
statement than in its portrayal of “life in the American 
colonies,” “the frontier movement,” and the like.® 
In a summary statement the Report takes into account 

realistically the difficulties faced by the high schools in 
actual classroom situations; but it pleads for the devoting 
of available class time “to the best literature and to inten- 
sive discipline in the use of language.’ 

These views in the California Report are similar to those 
which the Iowa Council of Teachers of English proposes 
as principles for planning the high school English program. 
On the negative side one writer in the Iowa English Year- 
book recalled the basic errors that high schools tend to 
adopt as a substitute for the teaching of literature. Instead 
of teaching literature “we teach facts about literature,” 
“we teach history,” “we rhapsodize about literature,” or 
“we sometimes use literature to teach a rather narrow 
moral or ethical precept.”? 

The same writer then explains what he considers to be 
the central value which the student should be helped to 
discover when he reads books of fiction: 


Perhaps most difficult, and yet most significant for 
understanding, is helping him tie together the pattern 
of actions and reactions of the characters into a whole 
reaction that is the value of the piece of literature. Thus 
he may feel horror at what human beings do to one 
another, profound despair at the way life traps in- 
dividuals, or tenderness in the interactions between peo- 
ple, the bafflement of individuals unable to comprehend 
living, the goodness of daily experience, the moments of 
sublimity to which people occasionally rise—in a word, 
responses to all of the kinds of judgments that writers 
have held up for readers to share.® 
The author proposes such an end as an educative value 
of literature because he says that a literary work of art is 
“a form in which sensitive people try to transmit their 


5 Ibid., p. 79. 

6 Ibid., p. 80. 

7G. Robert Carlsen, “Literature and the Gifted Child: Fact and 
Fancy,” Iowa English Yearbook (Fall, 1959), p. 14. 


8 Ibid., p. 82. 
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experiences in living and thinking which they have found 
of greatest value and significance.” 

Another college professor, writing in the same issue of 
the Jowa English Yearbook, shows in some detail what he 
means by disciplined thinking and writing. He writes: 


I use the word critical rather than argumentative, 
persuasive, or convincing in teaching my students be- 
cause I wish to place emphasis upon the development of 
honest judgments. I wish my students to know that the 
statement “everyone’s opinion is as good as everyone 
else’s” is a pernicious absurdity. I also wish my 
students to know that the worth of an opinion is not 
equivalent to the fame of the one who expresses it— 
that ideas and judgments should be explored in them- 
selves. I wish my students to find out how exceedingly 
hard it is to think for oneself—to become aware of and 
to resist the urge to repeat what one has heard rather 
than to think for oneself. For example, when a student 
tells me that a book he has read—let us say The Grapes 
of Wrath—is one of the best sociological studies of our 
times, I wish to have him learn that he has been dis- 
honest, that he has uttered a judgment which he couldn’t 
make logically—because he hasn’t read most sociclogical 
studies, etc. Of course, I do not impugn his honesty in 
any moral sense. But I do wish him to see that a judg- 
ment one makes in one’s own name is unworthy unless 
one can defend it, justify it. I wish that student to 
learn that he will hear many judgments which are 
unworthy or dishonest; I wish him to be prepared to 
find them wherever they appear and from whomever 
they come. I wish him, finally, to wish not to make 
them himself. I wish him to develop an honest and 
humble, but vigorous and critical attitude.® 

With minor differences, the groups and individuals just 
cited are saying somewhat .the same thing about the English 
program as a whole and about the relation that ought to 
exist between the high school and college courses. 

But an evaluation of the Iowa movement would be in- 
complete if we did not indicate its divergence from another 
line of development, perhaps best exemplified by a bulletin 
of the U. S. Office of Education, English Language Arts in 
American High Schools.° In this publication there are lists 


9 David K. Bruner, “Superior English Teachers for Superior Stu- 
dents,” Iowa English Yearbook (Fall, 1959), p. 32. 

10 Arno Jewett, English Language Arts in American High Schools, 
. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Bulletin 19/8, 

o. 13. 
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of “objectives” that the high school literature teacher 
will find hard to reconcile with the natural educative 
values of literature proposed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the English Association of the Bay 
State, and the Iowa Council of Teachers of English. There 
are exceptions, of course, but a great number of the “ob- 
jectives” in the English Language Arts bulletin are tied 
in with “togetherness” and “life adjustment.” The “Guide 
Lines to Curriculum Development” in the same bulletin have 
only tenuous connections with the language arts and with 
literature. Under the “Second Guide Line,” there are listed 
the objectives of self-realization, human relationship, eco- 
nomic efficiency, and civic responsibility. These purposes 
seem rather remote from the goals being proposed by the 
college teachers of English when they look first at literature 
itself and then ask what natural educative values it can 
have for the student. Again, under a “philosophy of educa- 
tion,” there is the statement that “the public high school 
must be thought of as the place where normal teen-age 
youth learn to do the things they are going to need to know 
how to do in the America of today and tomorrow.” 
Throughout, there are suggestions for “‘idea-centered units” 
that would seem to make great demands on the average 
junior high or high school student if any one unit were 
pursued adequately. There is a notable lack of forthright 
statements in the bulletin about “what materials are taught 
and why.” Yet it would seem that this question gets at 
the heart of curriculum development. It is the one which 
the Iowa Council of Teachers of English selected for its 
joine study between high school and college teachers. 


In summary, we can say that the beginnings offered by 
the Iowa Council of Teachers of English for high school and 
college articulation rest on: the only basis from which 
progress is likely to arise: a sincere central concern with 
language and literature and their power to educate. The 
centrality of this concern is assured by the guidance of 
college teachers who have scholarly interests united to a 
desire to improve the quality of preparation for the college 
applicant. The realism of the solutions to curricular prob- 
lems will be aided by having experienced teachers from the 
secondary schools participate actively in the planning. 
These experienced teachers will keep in the foreground such 
important considerations as the fact that the selection of 
materials must be made in view of the psychological devel- 
opment of the young reader. (But this factor is something 
quite other than building the curriculum around the stu- 
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dent’s ephemeral interests without regard to the intrinsic 
value or power of the materials given to him.) 


The Iowa Council of Teachers of English, then, is an 
active example of cooperation among teachers in different 
divisions of an academic field. Through its workable organ- 
izational set-up, it has shown how teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions can formulate and adopt standards of excellence 
higher than those proposed by legal authorities or other 
outside agencies. It is in the process of working out ways 
of improving curricula by examining the limitations of the 
past and projecting better plans for the future. It has 
illustrated already the good effects of bringing college and 
high school faculty into a working relationship in the pur- 
suit of common goals. It is designed to substitute some- 
thing substantial for the informal attempts on the part of 
high schools and colleges to attain continuity in the English 
program and to avoid wasteful overlapping of teaching 
tasks. It has given the college English faculties the op- 
portunity and stimulus to take part in teacher preparation 
without prejudice to their other academic and scholarly 
concerns. All who are interested in the improvement of 
the schools will hope for continued good results from these 
movements of cooperation, organized according to the dis- 
ciplines. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE FUNCTION 
AND STATUS OF THE DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENCY OF 
SCHOOLS! 


The Catholic school system in the United States has 
grown to be large and complex. Today it comprises 10,287 
elementary schools, 2,428 secondary schools, and 260 col- 
leges and universities. On the elementary and secondary 
level the majority of the schools are parochial; that is, they 
are directly connected with a parish. There are others 
which are the responsibility of a number of parishes. 
Others are diocesan; and still others are private. Within 
certain restrictions imposed by Canon Law, Catholic schools 
are under the jurisdiction of the bishop in whose diocese 
they are located. Generally speaking, the administration 
and supervision of the educational program conducted in 
these schools is a responsibility of the bishop of the diocese. 
However, since this is only one of many responsibilities of 
the bishop, in practice the actual administration and super- 
vision are carried out by a priest appointed by him. This 
priest is the chief school officer of the diocese. As his chief 
school officer, this priest bears the title of Superintendent 
of Schools, Secretary for Education, or Secretary of the 
School Board. Whatever title is used, his office most closely 
approaches that of the chief school officer in the public 
school district who has been traditionally known as the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Since the diocesan Superintendent of Schools is pecu- 
liarly an American institution, it is not mentioned in the 
general Canon Law of the Church. As a consequence of this 
lack of canonical status, there is no precise definition of the 
role and function of the superintendency. Lacking such 
definition, the bishops of various dioceses have developed 
the office along diverse lines designed to meet particular 
situations. While common characteristics are found in 
almost every instance, it would be impossible to say that 
similarity of function is the rule. Rather, variety is the 


1 Report by the standing committee on the Function and Status of 
the Diocesan Superintendency of Schools, Department of School 
Superintendents, NCEA. The members of the committee are: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, Chairman; Rev. Thomas J. Frain; 
Rev. Daniel Kirwin; Very Rev. Msgr. John P. McDowell; and Rev. 
Walter Shaull. 
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rule. This does not mean that the office of the Superintend- 
ent is necessarily viewed with varied degrees of interest by 
various bishops, but rather that the office is in a period of 
growth and transition and that, as the educational needs of 
a diocese grow, bishops are inclined to make greater and 
clearer extensions of its function and responsibilities. 
The function of the chief school officer in the Catholic 
system cannot be determined from any written code or set 
of rules or nationally established policies. The best indica- 
tion of the Superintendent’s function is a survey of activi- 
ties as carried out in various dioceses where the Catholic 
educational program has been vital, growing, and success- 
ful. It is in terms of such considerations that the functions 
of a typical Superintendent of Schools are here presented. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT IS THE DELEGATE OF HIS BISHOP IN 
EDUCATION 


The bishop of the diocese holds the first responsibility 
for all educational programs within the limits of his diocese. 
This is a part of his function as chief teacher of the faithful 
under his care. The scope of this responsibility is tremen- 
dous. As chief teacher of the diocese, the bishop is respon- 
sible to provide Catholic formation for all his people both 
young and old. This responsibility is carried out in many 
ways. Some of the ways by which the bishop carries out 
this charge of instructing the laity are: by sermons, reli- 
gious associations, letters and various other media. How- 
ever, a distinction may be made between education in its 
general sense and education in the more narrow sense of 
school. These terms do not imply that one form is less 
important than the other nor that one is less effective than 
the other, but rather that schooling is used to indicate that 
part of the educational process that takes place in and 
through institutions established by the bishop for this 
purpose. This would include elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, schools to provide educa- 
tion in special areas, and institutional schools. These for- 
malized educational programs, with slight variations, con- 
stitute the particular concern of the Catholic Superintendent 
of Schools in a typical American diocese. In some dioceses 
the authority of the Superintendent is limited by the bishop 
to the elementary and secondary area and certain special 
educational institutions. This is the most common situation. 
In other dioceses the responsibilities of the Superintendent 
extend to the specialized educational schools, colleges, and 
universities as well. Despite these minor variations in the 
scope of the Superintendent’s responsibility, there are 
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certain common functions which he performs. In whatever 
authority he finds himself he does act as the delegate of the 
bishop of the diocese, and he is directly responsible to the 
bishop for such programs under his charge. 


THE DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION 


In most dioceses a board is appointed by the bishop 
to advise the Superintendent of Schools and to work to- 
gether with him in formulating programs and policies, 
subject to the final approval of the bishop. Usually the 
Superintendent is the executive officer of this board. Mem- 
bership on the board varies considerably throughout the 
country, but the most common pattern is that the board 
is made up of clergymen and ranges from six to fifteen 
members. Such boards are made up of members of the 
diocesan clergy representing various interests in the diocese. 
They are men of experience in both parish or diocesan work 
and sometimes educators in their own right. 


Such boards are usually consultative in nature. They 
are not administrative boards. Therefore, they assist the 
Superintendent of Schools by studying with him various 
educational problems and they help him formulate the pro- 
grams and policies which are in the best interest of the 


diocese. In almost every instance the bishop is the honorary 
chairman of this board and meets with the members in 
order to give direction and authority to the many decisions 
which must be made. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT IS THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
OF THE DIOCESAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The first and most important function of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools is to put into operation the approved 
educational policies and programs of the bishop. He is, 
therefore, the chief executive officer of the school system. 
Within the limits placed by the bishop, he has the authority 
to administer, to supervise, and to evaluate the formal edu- 
cational program of the diocese. He must set into operation 
and he must control all the mechanism required to develop 
the program of studies, the curriculum, training programs, 
and other phases which have been delegated to his care. 
As the result of his studies of the diocesan schools and from 
reports of evaluation and research, the superintendent is 
in a position to promote improvement and progress in the 
schools. Consequently, he will suggest and recommend to 
the bishop and to the board of education the adoption of 
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policies and procedures which will strengthen education in 
the diocese. 

By reason of his office, the pastor is the responsible 
administrator of the parochial school. Accordingly, it is 
his duty to see that diocesan policies are put into effect and 
that the school complies with the requirements and the 
programs of the diocesan schoo! office. The superintendent 
acts to advise and assist the pastor in the discharge of his 
educational duties and serves as a consultant in providing 
solutions to local problems. 


RELATIONS WITH EDUCATIONAL OFFICIALS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The Superintendent of Schools represents the bishop in 
all contacts made with local, state, or federal officials re- 
garding the Catholic schools. Certain elected or appointed 
officials are mandated by law at all levels of government to 
enforce regulations which affect the education of all Ameri- 
can children. It is the responsibility of the Superintendent 
to know such regulations and to see that they are observed 
in the diocese. He, therefore, is responsible to such officials 
for the compliance of the diocesan schools with civil require- 
ments when they affect private, parochial, or diocesan 
schools. All contacts that are made with civil authorities 
regarding the educational program of the diocese are made 
through the Superintendent of Schools. He is directly re- 
sponsible to the bishop for the observance by the personnel 
under his direction of state laws governing accreditation, 
curriculum, school plants, safety, and health requirements. 

Likewise, the Superintendent of Schools, as the chief 
school officer of the diocese, must establish and maintain 
communication with official Church organizations that have 
been established to look after the interest of the formal 
educational program. He is the representative of the bishop 
in such organizations as the NCEA. In this capacity he 
meets with Superintendents of other dioceses to discuss 
common problems and to work out proposals which are for- 
mulated to provide a more efficient and more effective and a 
more unified program. Such plans and proposals are, of 
course, presented to the bishops for approval and, if this is 
given, it is the Superintendent’s responsibility to implement 
the new plans or proposals in his own diocese. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IS AN EDUCATOR 


The office of the Superintendent is held by one who is 
in his right a professional educator. In most dioceses the 
Superintendent of Schools holds a graduate degree and both 
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by experience and by educational background he is quali- 
fied to carry out the main functions of his office. It is his 
responsibility to develop and promote the instructional 
program. This means that he must have a sound knowledge 
of the curriculum, courses of study, textbooks, educational 
materials, and equipment. 


The work of devising a curriculum is of tremendous 
scope. The Superintendent must be alert to the many basic 
considerations that are normally involved in this undertak- 
ing. He must know the Catholic philosophy of education. 
Furthermore, he must be well acquainted with the various 
fields of study in elementary and secondary schools. If his 
responsibility includes the colleges and universities, he must 
have a knowledge of their programs. He must be alert to 
changes that are occurring constantly in various fields. 
He must give the leadership necessary so as to provide a 
program that is current, truly Catholic in nature, and pro- 
fessionally adequate in presentation. 

Many Superintendents appoint curriculum department 
directors to assist in this vast undertaking. Working with 
master teachers in various areas, the Superintendent formu- 
lates courses of study which are the best expression of all 
those elements which make up a good Catholic education. 
Since the instructional program is of such tremendous im- 
portance in any system, it is obvious that this work con- 
stitutes a major concern of the Superintendent. 

Closely connected with this is the research work which 
must be evident in every good system. With the assistance 
of skilled teachers and sometimes in conjunction with local 
colleges, the Superintendent undertakes from time to time 
critical research work. This is intended to discover, insofar 
as possible, the best possible approach to particular educa- 
tional needs and to lead to conclusions for the improvement 
of the total program. Since by his office the Superintendent 
is responsible for the program, he must provide the neces- 
sary leadership. 

It is also the responsibility of the Superintendent to 
supervise and direct the teacher training program of the 
diocese. In this role the Superintendent holds the heavy 
responsibility of assuring both the bishop and the faithful 
that those teachers who have been delegated to classroom 
work are qualified for such an undertaking. In order to 
achieve this, it is often necessary for the Superintendent 
to establish specific requirements, to provide for the fulfill- 
ment of any state requirements which refer to Catholic 
school personnel, to set up certification procedures, or to 
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initiate teacher training schools. Such a task cannot be 
accomplished merely by applying the usual teacher training 
standards to Catholic school personnel. Beyond these the 
Superintendent must see to it that his teachers have a 
thorough understanding of the Catholic philosophy of 
education. He must keep his teachers alert to new develop- 
ments in techniques. He must provide them with informa- 
tion on current changes in teaching materials and equip- 
ment. This is accomplished through conferences, work- 
shops, diocesan teachers’ institutes, or special meetings 
called for teachers of particular fields. 

Cooperation with local colleges and motherhouses is of 
special importance. In this role the Superintendent has the 
authority to discuss teacher training programs with the 
superiors of religious communities and to assist them in 
working out the many details involved in planning and 
executing an adequate program. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT IS THE CHIEF SUPERVISOR OF 
EDUCATION 


Essential to every good educational program is adequate 
supervision of instruction. Although the pattern for 
achieving this varies in the many dioceses throughout the 
country, supervision of the instructional program is clearly 
the responsibility of the Catholic Superintendent. In effect, 
it is his duty to inspect educational facilities and programs 
and to determine whether or not they meet adequate stand- 
ards and to assist in improving the performance of his 
teachers and the achievement of the students through every 
possible channel. 

The most common way in which this function is per- 
formed is through a board of supervisors. Most Superin- 
tendents appoint either community or diocesan supervisors 
to make regular visitations to each classroom in the diocese 
or to each educational unit under his charge. Report forms 
are made up which are then submitted to the Superin- 
tendent and in which the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the instructional program are indicated. 

In addition to the regular supervision of classroom in- 
struction, many dioceses provide specialized supervision for 
particular areas of education. Consequently, there are in 
some dioceses special education supervisors, music super- 
visors, art supervisors, and sometimes supervisors for other 
particular subject fields. This is a more advanced form of 
supervision which is now becoming prevalent in the Catholic 
school system and which gives greater assurance that the 
program will be even more effective in achieving its goals. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT EVALUATES THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


It goes without saying that evaluation is an essential 
part of any good educational program. This simply means 
that the chief school officer must provide some adequate 
means for measuring the results of the diocesan educational 
effort. Very often this is achieved through a testing pro- 
gram which is intended to measure the achievement of 
children in various subjects. By relating this to available 
norms some picture can be formed of the status of the 
instructional program. 

Supervision itself is a means of evaluating the progress 
of the school program. Highly trained supervisors who 
visit classrooms and who rate teaching performance give 
important information to the Superintendent and assist him 
in appraising the educational situation. 

Evaluating committees are also important in this work. 
Such committees may be made up of members of the Super- 
intendent’s staff or may represent an accrediting associa- 
tion operating in a particular region. 

Evaluation of the program is essential. It calls for 
well-devised methods of studying and analyzing existing 
programs and for the cooperative effort of all school per- 
sonnel in the diocese. Through it, important improvements 
are made in the school program. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT IS THE INTERPRETER OF THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 


One of the chief functions of the Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools is to interpret the Catholic school program 
of the diocese. This responsibility has many facets. In 
these days there is a great need for the community to under- 
stand the school and the school to understand the com- 
munity. The Superintendent must interpret the school 
program and policies to his own personnel and indicate to 
them how the school fits into the general community scene. 
Likewise, it is his responsibility to bring to the general 
community a knowledge and understanding of the Catholic 
school. He performs an essential role in public relations. 
Through lectures, addresses, articles, and other forms of 
community contact, he employs every opportunity to help 
the general community know the philosophy of Catholic 
education, to understand its school program, to appreciate 
the reasons which have brought the Catholic schools into 
existence, and to win friends and supporters for the educa- 
tional program of the Church in America. 
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The Superintendent strives particularly to inform 
parents of Catholic school students concerning policies and 
procedures in the diocesan educational system. In this role, 
he not only interprets the Catholic school program, but he 
provides ways and means of helping these parents become 
better educators of their children. In many dioceses, this 
work is effected through the establishment of Parent- 
Teacher Guilds in various parishes, or through the Home 
and School Clubs which are the Catholic equivalent of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Whatever form it takes, the 
Superintendent uses it as a means of promoting the educa- 
tion of parents in order to make them better teachers of 
their children, and provides them with ways and means of 
developing teaching skills. 


One of the most pressing responsibilities which the 
Superintendent would have in this role is to establish and 
to maintain good relations with local public school officials. 
His interest must be directed toward the common cause of 
education in the community. He must cooperate with those 
mandated by law to supervise all local education and to 
work with them in planning a total program which can best 
achieve the common good. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The development of the diocesan school program in- 
volves more chan progress in and study of the instructional 
program. It requires a carefully planned building program. 
As the chief school officer, the Superintendent is very often 
the bishop’s delegate in making the necessary studies and 
arrangements for careful and prudent expansion. This 
task brings the Superintendent into various fields. First 
of all, it requires careful surveys of diocesan population in 
order to determine needs and to evolve long-range and pru- 
dent plans to provide new and additional school facilities. 


In this role the Superintendent becomes a partner with 
community planners, architects, contractors, pastors, and 
religious superiors in order to formulate adequate and 
proper school building facilities and, therefore, must be 
aware of state and local building codes and the latest educa- 
tional programs which will affect building design. He also 
must be an economist in that it is necessary for him to 
evaluate the particular needs of an area in terms of its 
ability to finance new projects. For this reason the Super- 
intendent is often a member of the building commission 
of the diocese or a building committee established by the 
bishop to study new projects in the diocese. 
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Logically, the Superintendent would be involved in such 
building projects, not only as a consultant for the educa- 
tional facilities, but because he is responsible for the pro- 
curement of teaching personnel. He contacts religious 
superiors, arranges with them to staff new schools, and 
works out the very difficult problem of providing an ade- 
quate proportion of religious to lay staff to handle newly 
established schools or expanding schools. 

In addition to this, he is in many dioceses the chief build- 
ing inspector. He receives reports from various and local 
government officials regarding the safety and health con- 
ditions in existing buildings and assists pastors or religious 
superiors in complying with such demands. Very often 
such agencies may require additional classroom space or 
extensive renovation of existing facilities. He must check 
plans, study costs, and cooperate with pastors to assure 
them of the best possible building program which is geared 
to both educational needs as well as to the financial ability 
of the parish or institution. 

In most dioceses the final plans for new buildings or 
additions to existing facilities, as well as the appointment 
of religious communities to staff new schools, must be ap- 
proved by the bishop. However, the groundwork and a 
careful continuing vigilance of planning, from the 
moment of its inception until it is ready for episcopal 
approval, usually comes under the direct responsibility of 
the Superintendent. 


CONCLUSION 


The Superintendent of Catholic Schools is an interest- 
ing and provocative invention of American Catholic educa- 
tion. While the general outlines of his responsibility follow 
closely those associated with the chief school officer in the 
public school system, there are sufficient variations to pro- 
voke particular interest in this unique position. In his 
hands lies the welfare of the school program of the diocese. 
His many responsibilities to Church and State and to local 
authorities and groups should indicate clearly enough that 
it is a position which requires special talents. His role as 
an administrator, educator, supervisor, and builder re- 
quires that he has particular training. 

The structural diivsion of the Church into dioceses facil- 
itates proper administration. This is true in every field but 
is particularly true in education. The marked growth in 
the Catholic school system has been accelerated by the dio- 
cesan school system directed by competent and capable 
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priests who have been carefully prepared for such work 
by their bishops. Although the first Superintendent of 
Schools was appointed only in 1894, the idea has been re- 
ceived favorably by the American bishops. Today, there 
is in every diocese a priest assigned to this particular work. 
Many of these men have been great leaders in American 
education. Many have been responsible for new: ideas in 
the field of education. Many have written and spoken elo- 
quently about educational problems and programs in Amer- 
ica. All of them have been devoted to the work of educating 
American children, and all of them have given themselves 
zealously and unselfishly to the advancement of the Church 
and their country. 





